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[TAPE 74, 4/16/86-THIRD FLOOR CONFERENCE 
ROOM, INTERVIEW WITH DANIEL ELLSBERG, 
PROJECT 4] 


YOU ARRIVED ON THE 22ND RIGHT... 


[BACKGROUND DISCUSSION] 


YOU ARRIVED ON THE 22ND AT THE PENTAGON 
OCTOBER 22ND RIGHT AFTER... 


As a matter of fact uh, Harry R_ was 

on the phone to me just after the President 
spoke, that was Monday night and uh, I can't 
remember whether I took a night flight 
or the first flight the next morning. Uh, 
as a matter of fact, but I did arrive on 
Tuesday that would have been the 23rd. 


WHAT WAS THE ATMOSPHERE IN THE PENTAGON 
AT THE TIME, WHAT WAS THE FEELING ABOUT 
WHAT HAD TO BE DONE AND WHAT—BY THEN THE 
NEWS OF THE BLOCKADE HAD BEEN ANNOUNCED 
WHAT WAS THE FEELING AMONGST THE PEOPLE THERE 
ABOUT ? 


Well, first of all I wasn't working in-- 
initially on the blockade. The reason that 
I was asked to come was that having uh, 
been for some years in authority or as--as 
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people went, on the command and control 
of nuclear weapons and the problem of 
delegation of authority and such matters 
and on strategic nuclear war planning. I had 
written the draft for the Kennedy guidance 
for the National nuclear war plan in 
1961 and I reviwed that in subsequent years. 

So I was really asked initially to address 
questions like what difference does it make 
if the Soviets have 30 or 38 or 40 missiles 
in Cuba, how does that affect the strategic 
balance and uh, can we—can we affect that 
by our own preparations. So I was looking 
at nuclear aspects of the crisis uh, at 
the beginning. As it worked out I came 
to uh, work on 2 o^ the 3 working groups that 
reported to the executive committee uh, 
one was dealing with uh, short range problems 
looking toward the uh, invasion,an air strike 
that was scheduled eventually 48 hours away 
for the following Monday. The other was called 

yjJ 

long range planning. That looked tdo weeks 

away. Which actually i/fe^is long range in 

0 

the Kennedy ^i-n—t-he Pentagon terms most of 
the time, but it isn't usually so formally 
recognized. The third group, by the way ; 
was the Berlin contingency planning under 
Paul Nitze, since the President expected 
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that the Soviets would move to blockade 
Berlin to match our blockade of Cuba. JJfi, 
the atmosphere in all this was in a way 
very efficient at my level now, which 
was just below the executive committee 
level. Uh, excited uh, but um, I would 
say not fearful and in a way this will 
sound very odd, uh, almost more relaxed than 
it often was uh, in the Pentagon after all 
the crisis of one sort or another came 
every day, or every other day, there was 
a crisis for Presidential press conference. 

Uh, the crisis of uh, a statement that had 
to be made before Congress or uh, a budget 
deadline of some sort. And at the staff level 
uh, the high staff level, assistant secretary 
level that meant for the staff working all 
night, it meant enormous pressure and usually 
they were three or four of these at once. 

Now what I all of a sudden I think remembered 
from Cuba was that for once we had an 
excuse justification for pushing everything 
else off the table and out of their own 

0 

and concentrating on one problem and the 
effect of that was if anything uh, to 
make it seem more—less pressure, to—less-- 
less frenzied than it often was around the 
Pentagon. 
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WAS THERE ANY REACTION AGAINST THE IDEA OF 
A BLOCKADE..? 


No, I think at the point that I came in 
it was accepted that that was a good 
way to go, keeping in mind that the planning 
was going on at full speed for invasion and 
air strike which it was expected would 
be necessary. The two-week program ieekimg 


under \aj& 


was looking at 


alternatives to an invasion, and things 
like extending the blockade to oil^ for 
example, u*u~ had come out 

of strategic targeting in World War II and 
he felt that \ftfrra missed opportunity in World 
War II had been the chance to concentrate on 
hitting petroleum and Ula*' -aJ - - 1 1 m not entirely 
jokingV^I got the feeling from 'va- I Rosj-o 


hid been 


that for the rest of his life he was looking for 
a chance to cut off someone's oil. or vital 

Ctene.fi/ O&ife t> . ff/pp'if' c f i, 

fluids as bfo, "Dr. Strangelove put it. But 
mjav the CIA man briefing him in my presence 
on bhbA-^the effectiveness of an oil blockade 


said that bib it would take months, many 
weeks up to months., to be effective because of 
their reserves in the beginning. And ^ 

was fairly enthusiastic about that^ iuthy in 
terms of his life program here. 
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And he said i it will be a clock ticking, 
a clock ticking.uh-* that will tell them 
that there's a deadline on. / Kow long they 
can prolong this•and remember asking 

&nd when will this alarm go off:'' And 

" c „ 

the answer was six weeks or two months, ± re 

uhy trying to break it to Walt that t+rert 

that wasn't really the time frame that 

people in Washington were looking at, in terms 

of missiles that were due to be operational 

within days. 

HOW MUCH DO YOU THINK THE BLOCKADE... 

THE DECISION WAS A MILITARY DECISION, HOW 
MUCH IT WAS A DOMESTIC POLITICAL DECISION? 

I accepted uh, initially the judgement that 
Secretary McNamara made in fact I didn't 
know at the time... 

I'M SORRY. 

[BACKGROUND DISCUSSION] 

START AGAIN. 

When I studied the crisis later for nearly 
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a year in 1964, I learned that 

Secretary McNamara had made a judgement 
which I--uh, was my judgement very early 
on, which was that it was hard to see very 
important military aspects to the Soviet 
move in the immediate future if one were 
talking only about 30 to 40 missiles then 
as McNamara said in the Excom when I read 
the notes later uh, that was not different 
uh, significantly from their putting 30 or 

40 missiles in uh, operation _ the 

Soviet Union, something that they were 
engaged in doing at that time of course. And 
given our enormous strategic superiority uh, 
especially in bombers that didn't make 
a very great difference, uh, as I learned 
he'd said to the executive committee uh, 
we could easily live with that just as we 
could with id--more ICBMs in the Soviet 
Union. And at any rate that was an obvious 
judgement that I made. There were some other 
problems uh, the--the range of those 
missiles in Cuba and their placement meant 

0 

that they could bypass our B-MU's our 
ballistic missile early morning system 
and provide essentially a no warning attack 
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against our command and control targets. 

But since that was not accompanied by 
an ability to hit our SAC bases in numbers 
of warheads that they had or to affect 
our polaris submarines at sea, uh, that didn't 
at the time seem to be of very critical sig¬ 
nificance. It would have been if it had 
been in addition to a large strategic inventory 
had they had one. Uh, just ask for example 
the addition of our pershing two missiles 
in uh, Europe with a--a comparable range 
to Soviet command and control and ability 
to hit them within 10 or 12 minutes, does 
make a difference but that's in combination 
with out on-coming MX missiles or our 
trident two missiles. In effect then, they 
had the equivalent of the pershing two in 
Cuba without the inventory. My memory is 

4> O Or~ 

that they had some six feet of 70 ICBMs under 
construction but only 10 operational at 
that time and we had several hundred warheads 
including polaris and thors and jupiters 
operational at that time and some 3,000 \ysv*hO c ) 
within range of Russia. So militarily what 
the Soviets did, didnot appear to me to 
affect the balance very much. 

HOW MUCH DO YOU THINK IT WAS THE DOMESTIC 
POLITICAL POSITION? 
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One thing that I was interested in in 
studying the crisis ah, for a year, the 
reason I made great effort to set up and 
have the study set up and to gain high 
level access was to answer that question 
among others, why was it a crisis? Ah, 
starting with this perception, which was 
fairly widely shared in the Pentagon, that 
it was not a crucially, ah, crucially important 
change in a strategic balance that they were 
doing, why was it so urgent? Why was it 
seen as so urgent? And as soon as I did 
begin to study it, ah, I did get indications 
right away which I had not had during the 
crisis in the Pentagon, that the people at 
the highest level, in the White House were 
preoccupied with the perceived effects, ah, 

I should say the effects on perceptions of 
letting Krushchev do this secretly. Urn, 
and get away with it somehow. The fact 
that it was Cuba, which we then as now 
regarded as our backyard, associated with 
Castro who was regarded as an upstart, a 
small -- his very weakness, ah, made his 
defiance of us all the more ah, galling, 
just as these days, ah, ah, 1986, ah. 


i 
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Colonel Khadafy is peculiarly galling ah, 
for his insolence, because he does not 
really represent ah, a very strong opponent. 

It was clear even at the time that this 
ah, was not only a matter of domestic 
politics, but overlapped into Alliance politics 
and ah, crisis politics in Europe. It was 
understood at the time, and by me, among 
others, that this was probably a preparation 
for pressure on Berlin. Ah, the heavy 
Berlin crisis which led to a call up of 
reserves and to a call for fall-out shelters 
by President Kennedy just the year before, 
ah, had gone underground to some extent 
in the fall of 1961, in part because ah, 
we had revealed our knowledge of our immense 
superiority, and the unlikelihood that the 

i 

Soviets would challenge that. So the 

Soviets seemed to ah, back off on their 

threats to sign a peace treaty with East 

Germany and to blockade Berlin. It was 

clear to everyone, or at least everyone 

believed, rightly or wrongly that this 

0 

was in effect a renewal of that. And that 
by causing us to back down in our backyard 
they were going to raise the question as 
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to whether we were going to be resolute in 
ah, maintaining our access to Berlin. In 

my study, actually, two years later, in '64, 

\ 

I discovered that Kristrov (?) had given 

many indications through ah, various 

ambassadors, ambassadorial contacts, that 

he did mean to renew pressure on Berlin, 

right after the election. And that was 

very much in the minds of Kennedy and others, 

ah, as they tried to understand why he had 

put these missiles in, they put the two 

together, I think correctly, ah, that he 

was trying to cause a considerable loss of 

confidence in us by the Allies, a loss of 

self-confidence in the White House and in 

the country. So there was a, a strong, there 

was a strategic aspect to it of a political 

nature. But finally, of course, elections 

were coming up immediately, and Kennedy 

felt ah, that this had... potentially was 

a great humiliation to his Administration, 

ah, just before those elections. Would 

help the republicans. And of course, 

0 

Presidents never say to themselves, I'm sure 
even in private, um, I'm concerned only 
about my election. Ah, from their perspective 
it's very natural to see the interests of 
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the country as depending on ah, their being 
reelected, staying in office to do all the 
good things that they have in mind, whether 
they're republicans or democrats. I recall 
ah, John Mitchell explaining Watergate by 
saying that after all they were preventing 
McGovern from ah, taking over the country, 
and that justified a good deal in...in his 
eyes. Well, not to be cynical about it, it's 
inevitable that people in a seat of power 
sees their... see their own influence in that 
power as being used for the public good, 
and necessary for the public good. So 
as justifying risks. 

HOW MUCH DO YOU AND THE PEOPLE YOU WERE WORKING 
WITH IN THE PENTAGON, HOW MUCH AT THAT 
POINT WERE YOU CONCERNED ABOUT A STRIKE 
FROM THE SOVIET UNION VERSUS SOMETHING 
GOING WRONG DURING THE CRISIS? 

I was essentially not concerned at all about 
the strike from the Soviet Union, having 
learned in late '61 that at that time the 
Soviet Union had exactly four ICBM's. Now 
when I had done my work on the strategic 
war planning, the operational nuclear war 
planning of the United States, early in 
'61, I still accepted what was then still 
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the accepted intelligence community estimates 
that there was a missile gap -- not as large 
as we'd feared in '58 or '59, but still 
quite significant, measured ah, in perhaps 
hundreds of Soviet missiles. The SAC 
Commander, Thomas Power in 1961 during the 
Berlin crisis was officially estimating that 
the Soviets had 1,000 Soviet missiles, ICBM's. 
At that time they had four. He was...he was 
wrong by 215 times. Ah, from that point on, 
even though I knew they were now building 
in '62, new ah, SS-7, more advanced missiles, 
they...I knew they were not available yet. 

And ah, ah, in my own mind there was next to 
no chance that Krushchev (?) would...would 
launch a strike. And I would have gone 
further. Ah, I think I'm right on the first 
on that point. But ah, I also thought that 
there was very little chance that Krushchev 
would fail to back down if we were very 
firm. That confronted with a conventional 
conflict, a non-nuclear conflict, which 
could possibly escalate to a nuclear war 
by U.S. initiative, if he forced’us to it, 

I felt that looking at that prospect, he 
had to back down. So I really thought there 
was very little chance of nuclear war. 
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I was astounded to be told on the Monday 
or Tuesday after Krushchev pulled the 
missiles out, by ah, Harry Rowen who 
was the Deputy to Paul Nitze, that Nitze (?) 
ah, understood President Kennedy's expectation 
to be a third to a half of nuclear war, 
general nuclear war. And that Nitze himself 
thought the odds were at least that high, 
perhaps higher. I was amazed on two grounds, 
first I didn't see how they had gotten to 
such an estimate. How...how could they 
believe that ah, Krushchev would ah, allow 
such a risk to occur without backing down? 
Second, how... could they, how could the 
President have been doing what he was 
doing against Soviet submarines, blockading 
Soviet ships, threatening, preparing to 
hit Soviet missiles in Cuba if he believed 
that the risk was that high? Now a first 
answer is that he thought as I did that 
the stakes were also very high. That 
Berlin was at stake, ah. Alliance unity was 
at stake, NATO was at stake in other words. 

Ah, the whole post-war, Cold War policy 
structure was in the balance. And I put 
that very high. I was a Cold Warrior at 
that point, very much in the school of Nitze 
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and Atchison, and Harry Truman. And ah, 
did believe that risks were worth taking 
for Berlin. But one-third risk of general 
nuclear war? Not only for Berlin, but for 
the domestic political reasons that were 
clearly in the air at that time? Now that 
seemed to be then extremely challenging, let's 
say, ah, inexcusable would be another word. 

I don't think I concluded right away what 
I thought about that. I felt extremely 
uneasy and I've spent 20 years since chewing 
over the implications of that willingness 
of theirs to take risks. Ah, increasingly 
it does seem to me a mark of the real 
dangers of the nuclear era. If John Kennedy, 
who deserved the allegiance that many of 
us had for him, in many ways, as a serious 
important national leader, if he was willing 
to take risks like that for the stakes involved 
high as they were, the chance of other 
leaders ah, shying away from such risks, 
the chance of our surviving nuclear weapons, 
ah, seemed much lower to me than I thought 
at that time. But one other thing I've had 
to reconsider. I -- 


[END OF D04074] 
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INTERVIEW WITH DANIEL ELLSBERG, APRIL 16th. 

Well... The question arose, How likely was 
it that this would come to nuclear war and 
how would that come about? As I say, I felt 
very confident that it would not happen by a 
deliberate Soviet strike ....uh, especially 
a kind of surprise attack. Uh, nor did I 
really believe that the Soviets would ever 
choose to initiate nuclear operations; they 
just couldn't... do that, and I, and looking 
back on it, that was not a foolish judgment. 

But I did have to ask myself, how could it 
be that President Kennedy put the risk that 
high, at one-third to one-half, when it had 
seemed to me so low. At the time, I remember 
thinking that perhaps, uh, Kennedy and Nitze, 
who had both been very involved in the Demo¬ 
cratic campaign of 1960, which, uh, which, uh, 
in which the missile gap figured strongly, 

I thought perhaps they'd never fully adjusted 
in their minds to the fact that there was not, 
after all, a missile gap against us; there was 
a missile gap in our favor. I, I knew they 
knew that, but perhaps they really hadn 1 t emo¬ 
tionally absorbed it -- that's how I, I explained 
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this to myself, and they must have thought 
of the balance as being closer than it ac¬ 
tually was. As I grew older and got a little 
more experienced, I, I understood that differ¬ 
ence differently. Uh, for one thing -- I was 
31 years old at that point, and I think that's 
related to a sense that I had that the world 
worked in a certain way, and that if we had the 
guns, if we had the superiority, the other side, 
uh, would have to recognize that. And, uh, 
back off. Urn... Kennedy, as President, I 
think, knew already how far he was prepared to 
go on just issues of prestige and elections and 
face. There were other issues as well. But I 
think Kennedy knew that he himself would not 
back down in situations even of very great risk 
and that he correctly, he correctly saw that in 
other world leaders, uh, like Khrushchev. More 
important, possibly, Kennedy had been in a war, 
and I hadn't — I'd seen war newsreels, ah, during 
World War II, but I hadn't been in a war, uh, 
until a few years later; thanks to Kennedy and 
Johnson, I was in Vietnam. And then I could 
look back on Kennedy's estimate of the odds 
and see them a little differently. Uh, it didn't 
take too long, in Vietnam decision-making or in 
Vietnam, to understand how things went wrong. 
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how much chaos resulted -- I'd read about 
that in Clausewitz' The Fog of War -- but, urn, 

I was, for example, amused at one thing in our, 
uh, in our little exchange with Khaddafi, re¬ 
cently, to see Secretary of Defense Weinberger, 
uh, responding to a journalist who asked him 
if we had struck the, uh, French embassy, which 
was not on the target list; and Weinberger, 
for whom I take it this was his first war, uh, at 
that level, said, "That's impossible." And I 
could only feel ironically amused, at that 
point, having lived through Vietnam. I don't 
know where he was in Vietnam, uh, during that 
time, but he didn't pick up certain of the aspects 
of that. Urn, the, urn, Kennedy, after all, had 
been in a small PT boat, uh, which was cut in 
two by a Japanese destroyer. Now that's not 
supposed to happen. The PT boat is designed 
to run rings around the destroyer, not to be 
hit by the destroyer, and I think that probably 
left Kennedy with a sense, uh, that things hap¬ 
pened in war that weren't, uh, didn't go ac¬ 
cording to design specifications and to the 
plans. And, uh, any, I think any war teaches 
that to somebody, but, uh, as I say, I, I 
didn't realize that at that time. I think, for 
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example, when Vance argued against the 
helicopter raid against the, uh, Irani-, 
uh, to rescue the Iranian hostages, and in 
fact resigned, uh, rather than see such a 
reckless plan carried out, he was reflecting 
the fact that he had been reading the same 
cables that I had been reading in the Pentagon 
the assurances by the Joint Chiefs that the 
B-52's could not possibly suffer casualties 
on their first, urn, their first mission, when, 
as I recall, three out of 12, uh, were downed. 
Two ran into each other, and one ran out of 
fuel. Ah, and thus it had to be announced. 

The point being that, uh, the accidental 
factor, and the personal factor, both combined 
to confirm what Khrushchev said in his major 
secret letter to Kennedy during the crisis, 
uh, speaking from his own experience in World 
War II: when the shooting starts, when war 
starts, the image he used was "it is like a 
great iron ball running across the countryside 
and it will run through villages and farms and 
houses, and there is no stopping it until it 
has run out of momentum. It is not something 
that you and I will be able to stop once the 
shooting starts." And I believe that Kennedy 
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and Khrushchev did appreciate that. But we 
come back to the point: Nevertheless, they 
each took the risks. Each was incredibly 
irresponsible and reckless in allowing the 
combination of threats and moves to bring the 
world to a point which they correctly per¬ 
ceived, ah, was a game of Russian roulette, 
with more than one bullet in the chamber, and 
with the entire world at stake. If they could 
do that, far from the least mature and re¬ 
sponsible and experienced statesmen that we 
have seen, uh, that defines the risk that we're 
facing in the world, and that is an, an iron, 
ominous lesson of Vietnam — of, uh, Vietnam, 
but also of the Cuban missile crisis — that 
I think is underrated in the glow of euphoria 
about our victory in that case. 

LET'S TALK ABOUT JUPITERS. THESE WERE CON¬ 
SIDERED, EVEN BY EISENHOWER, I THINK, AS KIND 
OF USELESS WEAPONS. WHAT WAS YOUR ROLE IN 
TRYING TO DECIDE WHAT TO DO WITH THE JUPITERS? 

Well, when we understand what the, uh, what 
the meanings, the military meaning of Jupiters 
was, uh, one can make too much of the fact that 
they were obsolete, uh, slow weapons. They 
were not meant for retaliation, essentially; 
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they were, indeed, entirely vulnerable to 
Soviet attack, even by non-nuclear planes, 
in that case, being so close to Russia. Uh, 
they could not survive a Soviet attack, which 
is to say they could not retaliate to it, 
which means they could not deter it -- they 
were not part of our deterrent force, uh, to 
retaliate to a Soviet attack, and after all, 
there was at those days no possibility of a 
Soviet attack. They were part of our general 
threat of first strike. Uh, the plans that 
I worked on -- Eisenhower plans, which were 
modified under Kennedy, and which, which, in... 
which I drafted the modifications — were es¬ 
sentially first-strike plans. That was true 
on their face. The Joint Chiefs, in the 
Eisenhower plan, said in their preamble that 
a Soviet surprise attack was possible, but 
was the least likely, by far, way, in which 
a nuclear war might come about. Ah, I was 
surprised to see this laid out with such candor 
by the Joint Chiefs, having heard, as a member 
of the public, so often, uh, that were were 
preoccupied only with deterring a Soviet 
first-strike in our nuclear planning. But in 
the top-secret versions, they were very candid, 
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that, uh, the deployment and the planning 
of our nuclear weapons was addressed, above 
all, to deterring the Soviets from various 
other provocations or challenges elsewhere 
in the world -- non-nuclear challenges -- 
by the threat that we would be led to initiate 
first use of nuclear weapons in a first-strike 
against the Soviet Union. The Jupiters were 
part of that. Uh, strictly speaking, the 
Soviet missiles in Cuba would have had the 
same character; they obviously could not have 
withstood our own attack, but they could have 
launched a first strike. They, however, were 
unaccompanied by the thousands of bombers in 
range of our homeland that we had, so, uh, 
they were a very minuscule, uh, first-strike 
threat... just a potential. However, once we 
began to get ICBM's and Polaris, as well as 
the bombers, the Jupiters were much less impor¬ 
tant, even as a first-strike addition. So 
they could easily have been dispensed with; 
they were put in at a time before we had, uh, 
ICBM's... in any numbers. So, several Presidents, 
uh, had — well, specifically, Eisenhower, and, 
urn, Kennedy, had both foreseen, I think, the 
possibility of taking out those, those weapons, 
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vulnerable as they were, uh, once ICBM's were 
available, as was becoming true under Ken¬ 
nedy. And in fact, he had posed that problem 
a couple of times; in fact, again, another 
thing that I was told, uh, by Harry Rowan, 

Paul Nitze's deputy, was that, urn, when Kennedy, 
uh, Saturday, before Khrushchev took out the 
missiles, uh, chewed out Nitze for not having 
accomplished the removal of those missiles 
earlier in the year, for what were diplomatic 
reasons of our relations with the Turks and 
with NATO. Uh, Nitze told Harry that that was 
the strongest chewing out, the most public 
and most, uh, embarrassing that he'd ever 
received from anybody in his professional life. 

Urn, just how much Kennedy knew of the situation, 

I, I notice now, is in some question in, in 
accounts of the... (CLEARS THROAT) thing. But 
he was upset that... this was a problem, that 
he was confronted with what seemed a very legiti¬ 
mate, uh, justified challenge by Khruschev, that, 
uh, he had a right to put missiles close to our 
shores if we had a right to put missiles close to 
his borders. Of course, the meaning-of our first- 
strike posture, of our enormous superiority, of 
our cold-war posture, was just to deny that. 
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Just as it might look in some abstract sense. 

Uh, we were to say, urn, "Our policy is, we 
can have missiles, with our allies, on your 
borders; you can't have them in our sphere; 
that's the difference between us," and the, 
we'd spent a lot of money, uh, to sustain that 
difference, in, in nuclear terms. Nevertheless, 
Kennedy himself did not accept, expect, the 
Soviets to ex-, accept that asymmetry, in the 
heat of a conflict like this. Uh, presumably 
he put the missiles in Cuba just to challenge, 
uh, that that asymmetry was, uh, justified. 

And maybe he put them in to get rid of the, 
the Turkish missiles -- uh, that was consid¬ 
ered, even at the time, in a trade. (CLEARS 
THROAT) Kennedy expected that Khrushchev would 
hit the Turkish missiles if and when we hit 
the Cuban missiles, uh, as, by Saturday, we 
were expecting to do within 48 hours. So, uh -- 
he also, by the way, expected, uh, a blockade of 
Berlin, if we attacked... Cuba. As a minimum 
response, by the Soviets. And that's what 
Nitze was particularly working on, Berlin plans. 
He'd been in charge of the Berlin planning route 
since '61. So... at a certain point on Saturday 

afternoon, when we were heading toward, um, the 
carrying out of an ultimatum, which Bobby Ken- 
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nedy was in the process of delivering to 
Dobrynin that afternoon, uh, looking back 
on it, it, it's never occurred to me before, 
but I suppose I was doing the following plan¬ 
ning: when Bobby was over at Dobrynin's, uh, 
roughly, Harry Rowan and I were given the 
task for, by McNamara, personally, of outlining 
a set of options for responses to Soviet 
attacks on the Turkish missiles, and I will 
never forget the, uh, the tension of that 
moment; Harry was sitting on one side of the 
desk, I was sitting on the other, passing pieces 
of paper back and forth, each writing essen¬ 
tially as fast as we could, a, b, c, d, dif¬ 
ferent target systems that would make some 
sense. I remember we were rather — I'll 
speak for myself — uh, proud of the fact that, 
uh, we included, in the list of possible re¬ 
sponses to a Soviet attack on the Turkish 
missiles, doing nothing. It might seem odd 
that we thought that was a good option to in¬ 
clude. The premise here, of course, is that 
we would have, by that time, uh, struck all 
the Soviet missiles, and, uh, invaded Cuba, 
in response to which, the Soviets now, by 
premise, had hit Turkish missiles. It was clear 
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that any of our responses had the, had the, uh, 
clear, increasing risks of, uh, going further 
toward nuclear war. And, uh, one option, which 
we knew many other people in the building would 
not have included, and would not have put in 
the minds of the decision-makers at all, was, 
"All right, we call this one, uh, even, over. 
You've hit our missiles, we've hit all your 
missiles. Uh, it's even; we'll let it stop 
here." So as to contain the risks of the, of 
the operation. But the other, the other pos¬ 
sibilities were fairly, uh, straightforward. 

Uh, hit the, uh, base from which they had 
launched the attack on the Turkish missiles. 

Urn, hit, uh, surface-to-air missiles in that 
vicinity, if it were to be a larger retaliation. 
Hit several bases in that vicinity, especially 
if you didn't know, uh, from which the attack 
had come. Uh, and so forth. The, um, and then 
you had the problem of what the Soviets would 
likely do to that and how they would respond. 
Fairly quickly, not in our options, which we 
passed in, and... were told that these were a 
good list, as I recall, uh, we didn't carry it 
further beyond these initial conventional ex¬ 
changes, non-nuclear exchanges. But it was 
this kind of contingency which was very upper- 
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most in President Kennedy's mind, especially 
by that time. To define this as a genuine 
nuclear crisis, of course, it was possible to 
expect that Khruschchev would back down in 
the course of these exchanges, he wouldn't 
let them go further. He would, at some point, 
adopt the option. Nothing more. We'll let it 
ride, at that point. Uh, that's what I ex¬ 
pected, I suppose. And Kennedy didn't ex¬ 
pect it quite so, so sharply. But if that 
did happen, which was to be hoped, why would 
it have happened? In Turkey, on Soviet borders 
the Soviets had as strong a non-nuclear su¬ 
periority as we had in the Caribbean. The 
same was true in Berlin. Despite, urn, our, 
uh, nuclear superiority, Kennedy did not ex¬ 
pect the Soviets to back off from blockading 
Berlin or hitting the Turkish missiles. But, 
since he didn't think the chance of nuclear 
war was certainty, he did expect ^.them to back 
off at some later stage. That could only be 
because of our nuclear superiority; we had no 
other way of, uh, repelling Soviet attacks in 
Turkey, even invasion of Turkey. Uh-, or, uh, 
let alone a, uh, an occupation of Berlin. All 
of our Berlin planning, as for Turkey, uh, re- 
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lied ultimately on our, uh, threat, and ability 
to initiate, nuclear war. If Khrushchev had 
backed off, which I hope and expect that he 
would have, probably, it would have been in 
view of that. Since these were clearly the, 
uh, contingencies very much in the minds of 
President Kennedy and his, uh, advisors at 
that time, and in spite of which they went 
ahead, it's always been obvious to me that his 
ability to move, to use his conventional su¬ 
periority so aggressively and decisively in 
Cuba, the Caribbean, depended on his confi¬ 
dence of our enormous superiority in nuclear 
terms. Had we been in fact equal to the 
Soviets, let alone inferior, as the missile 
gap had suggested, we could hardly have, uh, 
stood, stood up to the prospect that the Soviets 
would shift the focus of the crisis from the 
Caribbean, where we had an advantage, to 
areas like Turkey and Berlin, where they had 
an advantage. And... that, to say that is to 
say that I believe that a Cuban missile crisis, 
uh, this year, after, uh, the Soviets have 
spent something like a trillion dollars to 
create parity with us in nuclear, would be far 
more dangerous than it was then, and I now 


( 
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understand that it was more dangerous then 
than I knew, when I was 31 years old. Uh, 
after all, it was not an accident that the 
Russians spent that money. Uh, Brezhnev spent 
it, uh, he came to power, uh, in part, in a 
promise to the Soviet military that they would 
not ever have to suffer this humiliation again. 

And we're still making these threats. 

IS THERE A DANGER THEN IN TRYING TO DRAW LESSONS 
FROM THE CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS? 

Well. I think it's inevitable, and necessary 
that we try to learn from all of our experience, 
all of our relevant experience, and this is 
obviously a major part of our postwar experience 
that'needs constant reexamination and reinterpre¬ 
tation, as we learn more information, as we 
gather experience, uh, we can look back at Cuba 
in the light of, not only what the Soviet policies 
have been since in their buildup, uh, but in, uh, 
the light of Vietnam and uh, other things that 
have happened. So, sure, uh, false lessons, 
mistaken lessons are not only likely, they're 
certain to be drawn, and yet that can't, uh, 
that can't deter us from doing the best we can 
to try to, to understand these things. One other 
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point, on -- I am saying, of course, that I 
think that, uh, men who are more intensely 
involved in this than I, at a higher level, 
uh, that I have great respect for, intellectually 
and in terms of their, their commitment and 
desire to understand these things -- people 
like McNamara, or McGeorge Bundy, or Rusk, 
uh, in this instance — I do disagree with, 
uh, statements that they've often made, offi¬ 
cially, that the nuclear balance had no 
bearing, uh, on events in the Cuban missile 
crisis. I think I understand why they say 
that, uh, in that, like myself, I understand 
them as, uh, being very critical of the reliance 
on nuclear weapons that the Reagan administration 
and others are still making, 20 years later, 
in a very changed strategic environment, uh, 
where threats, uh, are more dangerous, even, 
than they used to be, and I think this leads 
them to say that even in our day, when we had 
what appeared to be a great superiority, it 
was of no use, it was of no significance. I 
think they don't want to appear to give credence 
to the, uh, views that, say, the Committee of 
Present Danger, many of whom are in the Reagan 
administration. 


(END OF TAPE DO4075) 
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[BACKGROUND CONVERSATION] 


...KENNEDY SAYS TO SORENSEN AT ONE POINT THAT THE 
CHANCES OF NUCLEAR WAR BETWEEN ONE AND THREE... 


No. . . 


IN STUDYING THIS NOW, WHAT DO YOU THINK HE WAS 
THINKING ABOUT... 


Yes. Well... Are we rolling? 


YES. 

Oh. Uh...Let me think for a second...can we... 

Uh...I was disconcerted. I was thinking about 
the test.... 

SURE. TAKE YOUR TIME. 

I mean, can you stop for a minute? [LONG 
PAUSE] Another point that bears on the question 
of whether or why this is a nuclear crisis: If 
one imagines that neither side saw that it made 
any difference for there to be more or less 
nuclear weapons, that we had a rough balance even 
though they only had 10 or so and we had thousands 
pointed at them. That...which is an understandable 
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point of view. The question then arises, why 
was Krushchev taking such risks to put the 
missiles in? We can hardly infer that Krushchev 
agreed with this view that he had enough weapons 
to deter us or enough for political purposes. 

Or that more would not have any effect on our 
diplomatic uh...bargaining over Berlin or 
elsewhere. It was obvious to the whole world 
that he was taking an extraordinary action and 
a very reckless action by uh... provoking us 
to the point of putting these offensive missiles 
so close to our...our borders. And it was 
very obvious uh...that he was doing that because 
he felt that his balance was not satisfactory 
from his point of view and that it would make a 
divverence if he had more. Kennedy's own 
assumption that he was putting... Krushchev was 
putting them in to effect strategic bargaining 
over Berlin reflected Krus... Kennedy's under¬ 
standing that Krushchev felt outgunned on 
Berlin at the moment and wanted to even the 
balance. He certainly wasn't achieving superiority. 
So I think the notion that these missiles 
were not very much in our minds uh...in retrospect 
uh...mistakes the...the nature of the situation. 

The fact is that by '62 our strategic superiority 
was, in fact, so much in our minds that it was 
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that it was the ground of our decisions. It was 
not something you had to focus on very much 
or think about, but it was something Krushchev 
had to think about a lot or the crisis wouldn't 
have arisen at all. The uh -- I'm saying 
by the way, that my own view on these...the signi¬ 
ficance of the weapons then is that one cannot 
dismiss the case for more weapons or for threatening 
these weapons on the ground that it...it can 
have no effect. That numbers make no difference. 
That uh...first strike threats are inherently 
incredible in the modern era and so forth. On 
the contrary, these threats can work. I think 
they did work in Cuba, in part, to get Krushchev 
to back down without testing us in Berlin or 
at sea uh...or in Turkey. And they have worked 
on other occasions and they could work again. 

But they could fail. They could have failed in 
Cuba and the world could have blown up then. 

Despite the reasons for Krushchev to back down, 
he really might not have obeyed them. Uh... 
they're even less likely to work now, and 
Russian roulette with 5 bullets in ihe chamber 
that we're playing these days is uh...really 
a suckers game and uh...not a suitable basis 
for national or human security in this age. 

There is... Sorry we were....What was now...what 
was the last question that you just asked that I 
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got off on -- I'm sorry I'm running down.... 

KENNEDY THOUGHT THE CHANCES WOULD.... 

Oh, yes. How would it come about? Yes. Let 
me address that if I may. Uh...another question 
is. How would the...how would the war have come 
about if it had. I'm certain, as I say, 
that Kennedy was not worried about a surprise 
attack by the Soviets with their 10 warheads. 

Nor could he really have imagined the Soviets 
would ever initiate nuclear war again on the 
basis of thier 10 strategic uh...ICBM warheads 
operational at that time. How would general war 
have come about then? Presumably because 
Krushchev did counter us on fhe non-nuclear 
level, did not take the missiles out, uh...did 
experience our attack on the missiles and on his 
troops in Cuba. By the way, we underestimated 
the number of troops he had in during the crisis. 
Uh...my memory is very clear that in the week■ 
or two following the crisis we saw them take 
out many thousands of trooops in excess of the 
numbers we thought were there. So had we invaded 
we would have run into far more Russian troops 
than we were aware of at that point and somewhat 
more missiles. They took out more missiles. 
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Again, we hear about surgical strikes even after 
Vietnam uh... We hear about it in connection with 
uh...uh... Libya for example. Uh...I recall 
Dean Atchisson's arguments in favor of surgical 
srikes during that crisis -- to take out all 
the missiles without warning. The only trouble 
is uh...we estimated them as I recall as having 
38 missiles in Cuba, but we saw them take 44 out. 

So the surgical strike, even if it had been 
beautifully surgical, which is not what airplanes 
do as a matter of fact uh...even if it had gotten 
all the missiles that it had aimed at uh...would 
have left a number there that they had missed uh.. . 
in Tke hands of probably quite desperately 
angry Soviets. I come back to the question. 

How would the war have proceeded. Probably 
there would have been strikes in Turkey or 
investments of Berlin. And uh...operations from 
then on. There were many other possibilities 
for things to escalate. The U-2 flight that 
wandered over the Trokotsky Penninsula on the 
morning of Saturday. The same morning that 
Major Anderson was shot down in his U2 led uh... 
both sides to scramble fighters and that could 
have led to a...an engagement uh...which as both 
Krushchev and Kennedy knew, they could have 
found impossible to back away from. But ultimately 
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that risk of general war arising out of a 
conflict had to be a risk of US initiation of 
nuclear war. Presumably at the tactical level, 
to begin with. Maybe around Turkey or in 
desperate uh...defense of our troops attempting 
to main access to Berlin. That was the nature 
of our war planning. That was the nature of our 
preparations. That's why we had bought the 
weapons. That's why we had trained with them 
and...and implaced them. Uh... McNamara tells 
us know, that it was his judgement at that time 
that the United States should never intitiate 
nuclear war under any circumstances including 
the ones I'm describing. That would have been 
a wise judgement at that time, and I would 
have certainly supported it with all my heart. 

And indeed my loyalty to McNamara at that time, 
which was total, was based on my sense that that 
was his judgement. That the risks of nuclear war, 
uh...of exploding nuclear weapons would not 
be justified by any political stakes that we 
could be looking at. But that doesn't mean that 
McNamara and Kennedy together would have succeeded 
in holding back a decision to carry out plans that 
had been in place for a generation at that point 
and weapons that had been in place. Especially 
when those weapons were under non-nuclear attack 
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by the Soviets. The chance that the situation 
would get out of their control, in the way that 
Krushchev vividly described to Kennedy in 
his writing uh...had to be in Kennedy's mind, 
in McNamara's mind. That's the way the war 
would have started. And that's what Kennedy 

was risking. Something that he should not have 
done. 

WHAT DO YOU THINK KENNEDY COULD HAVE DONE TO 
AVOID GETTING INVOLVED IN SUCH SERIOUS RISKS 
UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES? 


Uh...the time of course to limit risks of nuclear 
war is preferably before such confrontations and 
crises arise. That's for sure. Noone, I think, 
would argue with that. But you say that one 
way or another such a conflict has arisen, then 
I think we have to realize that in a world with 
nuclear weapons uh...we cannot afford to be 
scornful of uh...solutions to such confrontations 
that in fact were on the whole dismissed uh... 
very uh...uh... easily during the crisis. Adelai 
Stevenson, for example, was in...in fact very 
seriously hurt in public light when it became 
known that he had said, that in this situation 
we should be prepared to bargain over such 
issues as Guantanamo. Or over the Turkish 
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missiles. It's now known, by the way, that uh... 
we did in effect bargain away the Turkish missiles 
uh...without quite admitting it. But that we did 
asure them and that...that exemplifies the thing 
I'm saying: That does control the risks. It's 
also noticeable, though, that they felt compelled 
to do that on an extremely secret basis. A 
personal meeting between Kennedy... Bobby Kennedy 
and Dobrynin. Supposing that had been somehow 
unavailabe T^£t afternoon. Uh...or they had 
missed connections. Uh...the deal had not been 
made and the war had gone forward instead of 
that... General war might have resulted, is what 
I'm saying. Supposing on the other hand, Kennedy 
had felt freer to uh...respond to Walter Lipman's 
open proposal that the Turkish missiles should 
be regarded as expendable uh...to establish the 
principle that neither superpower would take the 
risk of putting offensive missiles next to the 
other's borders. Uh...that infuriated our 
diplomats and President when Lipman made that 
proposal public, because it had too reasonable a 
ring to it, and they didn't want to do it. The 
point was, that in '62, they regarded the costs 
of such an open move as unacceptable. There would 
have been real costs. Cer... immediately to 
Kennedy: in the elections, Kennedy's image, his 
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election later in'64. More significantly, if 
you like, uh...and not necessarily from the 
point of view of a politician, but more signi¬ 
ficantly from the point of view of the nation, 
uh...risks in our alliance, risks in our general 
position in Berlin and so forth. It is not to 
deprecate those costs uh...to conclude that 
when the alternative is torisk initiating nuclear 
war uh...1 say that we must come to understand 
that uh...threats of initiation of nuclear 
war were then too ri...too risky, too reckless... 
are now far more dangerous. Absolutely inappro¬ 
priate -- as McNamara is saying, openly now at this 
time. Notice again, for example, McNamara tells 
us, I'm sure truly, that he believed this at the 
time. And yet to hideit, to hide that belief 
from congress and our allies and to eschew the 
political costs to him, to his administration, 
to the US, he took very concrete measures to 
conceal the fact that he totally opposed the 
actual use of nuclear weapons first. Most of the 
tactical nuclear weapons in Europe, which McNamara 
correctly says now should be removed and are 
too dangerous as posing a risk of 'nuclear war in 
a conflict — most of those weapons were put in 
under McNamara precisely really to obscure the 
fact that he believed that their use under any 
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circumstances would be catastrophic. We can 
ask now, I think, uh...should he not have 
considered more strongly educating the public on 
what he knew then and says now, 20 years ago. 

Was the cost of 20 years of sustaining first 
strike and first use policies and postures 
which has followed from the Cuban missile crisis, 
which was encouraged by the missile crisis and 
our success in that -- Was that a generation of 
effort that humanity could really sustain? Will 
we survive it. Uh...I'm very grateful to 
McNamara that...that he is jeapordizing his own 
standing in uh.,.the nu...the defense establishment 
by his heretical views on no first use right now 
along with McGeorge Bundy and George Kennan 
and others. Uh...but if we're talking about 
the Cuban Missile Crisis, I think we have to 
face the fact that uh...those views could have been 
expressed 20 years ago. And the cost, I believe, 
would have been worth it. 

WHEN KRUSHCHEV AGREED TO PULL BACK, WHAT WAS THE 
THE FEELING IN THE PENTAGON IF YOU WERE AROUND? 

I 

Well, I remember very well -- let me go back an 
hour or two from that. Uh...the Saturday before the 
missiles were pulled out was a time when Krushchev 
had seemed to reverse his message of Friday night, 
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as I'm sure you've been... you've heard in your 
interviews, and had now made the open proposal 
for exchanging the Turkish missiles which seemed 
to make it unlike... And we in the Pentagon 
were not aware that Kennedy was in any way ready 
to make any kind of deal on the Turkish missiles. 
So we forsaw an invasion coming. Uh... Saturday 
night, in fact, though, I was given the job, by 
uh...Paul Nitze of drafting a cable to our ambas¬ 
sador in Turkey. To explain to that ambassador 
why we felt it necessary to withdraw the Turkish 
missiles, the Jupiters, and to replace them with 
Polaris, which are indeed better weapons, but 
which would not be based in Turkey. And...and it 
was very obvious that the Turks would be very 
unhappy about this. I was uh...with my view 
of the crisis, I was very unhappy about this 
decision to withdraw the missiles over time. 

I didn't think it was necessary because some... 

I felt that Krushchev would ultimately back down, 
as I've explained. And I was very conscious 
of the cost to the NATO alliance. The Turks had 
been saying that day how proud they were to 
stand beside us and to be taking the risks that 
they were taking in the front line. And uh...the. 
I was trying to draft uh... exclamations for why 
they were better off uh...not being in the front 
line and uh...having Polaris missiles uh...in 
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their vicinity instead of IRBMs. And I was 
moving very slowly on this cable, which I really 
didn't believe in. Uh...Paul Nitze came through 

i 

at one point and said. Hows it going? And I looked 
up at him and said uh...It drives me crazy to 
be drafting logic here that Turks will be able 
to pick to pieces. A fairly chauvenist comment. 

But in the end uh...I moved so slowly that...he 
came back and said that McNamara had drafted the 
cable himself and that I could stop on that. And 
I remember going home actually, to my apartment 
that night, having slept in the Pentagon most 
nights up to then...that week, and feeling -- I 
remember looking in the mirror and just feeling 
very depressed that we were doing this. That we 
were removing the missiles. THat was my cold war 
understanding of where we were at that time. 

Feeling by the way that I uh...that I had been 
doing something that evening that I didn't believe 
in. I was doing it only to be helpful to my 
friend Harry Rowan and to Paul Nitze. It was 
a sense of staff work that I wasn't used to. 
Ususally I did consultation in matters that I 
was thoroughly committed to. And.here I was just 
being helpful in a way that I really didn't think 
was sound policy. And I remember telling myself, 
I'll never do this again. And the next morning I 
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came in early uh...to the Pentagon... 


WE"LL START AT THE NEXT MORNING... 

Uh...The next morning of...quite early, I came 
in. In fact it was before the...the word 
actually came through that the missiles were 
going out and uh...came around the Pentagon. We 
were expecting there to be a crisis moving toward 
the invasion so... But there weren't too many 
people there at that point on Sunday morning, 
and the word came through that uh... Krushchev 
seemed to be dismantling the missiles. That the 
Russians, in first light were dismantling the 
missiles in Cuba. And there was enormous 
jubliation. And uh...a certain amount still with 
the momentum of the crisis going on of thinking 
and planning about what to do next. And how do 
we inspect the missiles and how could we be sure 
they were all taken out and so forth. But 
generally, it was totally unexpected and uh... 
at that point, and enormous, you know, exhilaration 
And everybody was light headed. And uh...none 
of us had had any...much sleep now for nearly a 
week. And some of the top level- people, for two 
weeks uh...because they'd been in the secret 
crisis, really, a week earlier. But even the 
rest of us had been sleeping at most an hour 
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or two a night, it seemed, sleeping on couches 
and uh...and this. And that affected our thinking 
so there was a kind of light headedness uh...going 
on... exhilaration. A sense of great victory. 
Uh...and actually I recall -- I don't think I've 
ever told this, but in the context I'll tell this 
kind of strange...I remember going out to the 
parking lot with Harry, my close friend at that 
point and with whom I did most of my consulting 
in the defense department -- He was the duputy 
to Paul Nitze -- and uh...discussing what had 
been happening, and suddenly.... and talking about 
the events of the night before. And I remember 
suddenly starting to cry, partly from the fatigue 
of all this and the emotion. But what I was 
crying about was the sense of horror that came 
over me at how close we had come, I thought, to 
splitting the NATO alliance by taking those 
missiles out of Turkey when it had not been 
necessary. By blinking or backing down as 
I saw it in front of...of the Turks who were 
terribly happy at the resolution of the crisis 
as we learned during the day and very proud that 
they had played the role they had.- And I was 
in effect wiping my brow that my cable that I 
was supposed to draft had not gotten into their 
hands uh...that would tell them that in fact uh... 
we had...we had backed down in the crisis. Uh... 
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it seemed to me that Kennedy had come close to 
blowing it. Uh...in a way that would be dangerous. 
?^nd I'm... I say this now to say that uh. . .not only 
can I understand the feelings of those who ah... 
who uh....say these days, for example, how 
dangerous it would be to be the appeaser, to 
'back down ourselves, to fail to press US policy 
uh...How dangerous it is, how wrong it is to 
refuse to take certain.... 

[TAPE RUNS OUT] 


END OF TAPE D04076 








